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Beethoven's “Sonate Pastorale,” Op. 28. 


In the analyses of the Beethoven Sonatas, pre- 
sented at various times to the readers of Dwight’s 
Journal over the signature below, the writings of 
A. B. Marx and Ernst von Elterlein have 
been repeatedly quoted and will be quoted again 
in the attempt. at a characterization of the Sona- 
ta which forms the title of the present article. It 
may not be generally known who these men are, 
and what importance may be attached to their 
opinions. The following remarks, therefore, will 
not appear superfluous. 

A. B. Marx has for thirty-six years held the 
position of Professor of Music at the university of 
Berlin, Prussia. Of his many great merits only 
one shall be mentioned, because, in the present 
instance, it concerns us most, namely: his admi- 
ration and enthusiasm for Beethoven, and his un- 
remitting efforts to open the eyes of sceptics to 
the wonderful powers of the tone-poet, especially 
at a time when he was still looked upon by a 
large and influential class as the odd, incompre- 
hensible genius. Beethoven has personally ac- 
knowledged this in an autograph letter to the 
Berlin Professor. In his conceptions regarding 
the fundamental idea of some of our master’s 
works, Marx, of late, differs’ strangely from the 
rest of the musical critics. In the first move- 
ment of the Heroic Symphony, for instance, he 
perceives the picture of a regular battle; he 
hears the hostile armies approaching each other, 
the musicians in front playing martial airs, till 
the affair becomes a hand-to-hand fight; and so 
forth. The views of a man of such large experi- 
ence and indefatigable industry in the higher 
branches of the science of music, odd as they may 
seem, deserve respect, because significant. 

Ernst VON ELTERLEIN (a nom de plume for 
Ernst Gottschald) is known as the author of a lit- 
tle volume on Beethoven's Symphonies, and of 
another on the Sonatas, besides being formerly 
aregular contributor to the Leipsic Neue Zeit- 
schrifi fir Musik. In his xsthetical views he is 
a disciple of the Art-philosopher Vischer, to 
whom the first-named work is gratefully inscrib- 
ed. This little book on Beethoven's Sonatas made 
quite a sensation when it first appeared, so that 
in a short time a second edition (1857) became 
necessary. The book has also been freely sold 
and circulated in the United States, and is doubt- 
less in the hands of some of my readers. Elter- 
lein, in his estimation of the Sonatas, leans too 
much towards what is called the New German 
School. Though his admiration for. our tone- 
poet is as great as any man’s, he continually uses 
expressions like these: “Beethoven here walks 
entirely in the footsteps of Haydn and Mozart ;” 
“Beethoven here is still full of the influences of 
Haydn and Mozart ;” “this piece is a true Mo- 
zart-ian ;” “this Sonata rests decidedly on a Mo- 
zat basis,” &c. In short, wherever he does not 
find dramatic life, or “programme-music,” he be- 
holds the spiritsof Haydn and Mozart. Such doc- 





trines tend to fill the mind of the frank, enthusi- 
astie admirer of Beethoven's music, not able to 
judge for himself, with suspicion, and thus dimin- 
ish his pleasure; although from the ability with 
which the book is written, it might be inferred, 
its author knew as well as all of us, that Haydn 
and Mozart never could possibly have written, 
for instance, the first three Sonatas, published by 
Beethoven as op. 2; that these works already 
evince an immense progress when compared with 
the Sonatas of those older masters; that they 
plainly show us the eagle moving his wings for a 
flight heavenward. On the other hand, Elter- 
lein deserves thanks for unflinchingly exposing 
those places where the great composer suffered 
the glorious flight of his imagination to be imped- 
ed by tradition or the conventional spirit of his 
time ; much to the provocation of the fanatics, 
who stand always ready to reward such labors 
with the ery of “Stone him !” 

Elterlein subjects all the thirty-two Sonatas 
to a brief review, in regular order, while Marx* 
selects but this or that one. Elterlein frequent- 
ly quotes Marx to strengthen his arguments; the 
same does Marx with Elterlein, at least for once. 
They generally agree, but sometimes disagree 
totally, as will presently be seen again. 

The Sonata in D-major, op. 28, is entitled in 
many editions, “Sonate pastorale,” and as such 
known to the musical world. Says A. B. Marx: 

“Some poetical ‘Professor’ of the pianoforte, or 
bookseller, in recent times has hooked on to it the 
name of Sonate pastorale. To complete the joke 
they might have christened the Seventh Sympho- 
ny also Symphonie pastorale, after the Sixth, the 
real Symphonie pastorale, named so by the com- 
poser himself, had been created. And, indeed, 
this has been done; the Allegretto they call the 
marriage ceremonies of a couple from the rural 
districts, and in the Scherzo the farmers stamp 
about in a merry dance. Ilowever, Beethoven 
was no Gessner ;f in all his works, which rightful- 
ly bear that name, there is not to be found a sin- 
gle repetition of an original idea. Now, the D- 
major Sonata—in all its quietness and simplicity, 
of a tenor so high-minded that for this alone, if for 
no other reason, the above nickname becomes 
ridiculous—presents in the first movement{ the 
picture of a noble, manly, earnest character, tru- 
ly sublime and amiable through his condescension 
and tenderness. Ele may, musingly, forget him- 
self (2d subject), may grow warm, nay, forcibly 
and obstinately maintain his will; but -only in 
order (towards the close of the first part) soon to 
return kindly into his quiet, contemplative mood.” 


The rest anon. 

Elterlein, on the other hand, says: 

“The epithet ‘pastorale’ strikingly denotes the 
general character of the work. The whole Sona- 
ta is a prelude to, a presentiment of the Sympho- 
nie pastorale. The same idea is vitally embodied 
in it,” ete. 


* In his Biography of Beethoven. 

+ A German poet, known especially for his numerous pas- 
toral poems. 

¢ It may be remarked here, in advance, that Marx leaves 
the other three movements to themselves. 





In short, Elterlein’s description of the work, 
from beginning to end, is based on that nick- 
name, as Marx calls it, and with such confidence 
that it appears he took it for granted the name 
originated with Beethoven himself. “When doc- 
tors disagree,” &c., &e. 

Marx is doubtless right when he asserts that 
Beethoven had nothing to do with the name. 
The character of the composer sustains this as- 
sertion; for it may be boldly pronounced, aman, 
who believes that Beethoven in this work intend- 
ed to give to the world a “Sonate pastorale,” 
does not comprehend his genius in its entire mag- 
nitude. Had the master really purposed such a 
Sonata, we should have had a composition alto- 
gether different. It may also be maintained that 
the composer had nothing to do with the title of 
“Grande Sonate” as it is called in other editions. 
The piece appears much more charming, beauti- 
ful, than grand. 

Again, the surname “pastorale” was not con- 
tained in the original edition, published under 
Beethoven’s own supervision. This may be easi- 
ly inferred, from the fact that it is not to be found 
in some of the best editions now current. How- 
ever, aname so popular, and used by sensible 
persons through so many years, must have some 
meaning init. Comparisons are sometimes odi- 
ous; so we will not compare the Sonata to its 
celebrated namesake, the Symphony. But, let 
us remember that Beethoven, like a true bard, 
loved nature as much as his art. It is pardona- 
ble to suppose he liked to sing of rural scenes and 
rural pleasures more than once. Indeed, most 
of his compositions work that inexpressible charm 
on the mind, which one only experiences when 
reposing on the bosom of nature. He may not 
have intended to produce a pastoral Sonata in this 
piece, yet it is susceptible of being so interpreted. 
And is the opinion of a man like Marx, taken for 
nothing when he denounces such an attempt? 
As observed before, the opinions of the Nestor 
of musical writers and critics deserve respect, and 
for this reason he has been quoted at length, and 
shall be so still more; the reader may then fol- 
low which way his own taste and judgment lead 
him. Marx agrees, however, with Elterlein, 
as well as with others, on the main point; he, 
too, perceives a picture reflected from the pages 
of this Sonata, though a different one; and he, 
too, bears witness to the matchless beauty of the 
work. The language of music is mysterious, ca- 
pable of beirg interpreted in different ways, and 
this is perhaps one of its greatest charms. But, 
a composition to deserve the title of a tone-poem 
must suggest something decided; it must have 
marked features, character, which every one may 
explain according to the impression received ; 
unless the composer himself undertakes to guide 
our thoughts by superscriptions, as Beethoven, 
= example, has done in his Symphonie Pastor- 
ale. 

Those of my readers who are not yet tired by 
the preceding introductory discourse, are now in- 
vited to a stroll over the cheerful, sunny ground 
of this Sonata. 
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Was it chance or purpose that Beethoven ded- 
icated this piece to M. de Sonnenfels? Sonnen- 
fels—a sunny name, indeed! How fit that a 
“rock of the sun” should be chosen as the protect- 
or of a tone-creation, which so clearly reflects 
blae sky and sunshine! But let us proceed. 

First movement, Allegro:—We are walking 
on a beautiful day in May, such a day as we may 
not enjoy in our climate, but which Beethoven 
enjoyed in the romantic suburbs of Vienna. All 
around us is fresh, gentle, sweet, cheerful ; the 
chest expands, the heart swells with new longings 
and aspirations as 

“The crystal waters round us fa’, 

The merry birds are lovers a’, 

The scented breezes round us blaw.”’ 
But, it isa holiday, a day consecrated to some 
festive occasion, because everything appears at 
the same time so solemn, so subdued, that one is 
almost afraid of aloud word ; while far away in 
the village church people are assembled for di- 
vine worship; and through all this solemn  still- 
ness, that mysterious rustling and rushing (meas- 
ure 77), so suggestive of the powers at. work ev- 
erywhere when “rosy May comes in wi’ flowers,” 
only broken now and then asa bird rises before 
us, high up into the blue ether, repeating his 
wild, irregular call, over and over again (m. 104, 
and later more frequently, especially in the third 


part)! The scene grows more joyous as we ad- 
vance. Poets have said that “on song’s bright 


pinions” one might be carried away to any dis- 
tant region. So we may here fancy ourselves 
soaring along over sunny fields and meadows, on 
the wings of that bright, gay melody (m. 28, be- 
fore the close of the first part); but not too far, 
for already in the distance the sky becomes over- 
cast; the rays of the sun, which before fell so 
warm on our faces, appear pale and cold (m. 15, 
second part); a thunderstorm is upon us. The 
fight of the elements is violent (m. 21. and all 
through the fugato) ; but the confusion soon gives 
way to a struggle more uniform, yet obstinate, as 
though it would never end (beginning .m. 45). 
At length it gradually subsides ; the agitated bo- 
som of nature, after heaving twice or thrice from 
its very depths {shortly before the first fermata), 
is at rest again; and how glad we are of it! We 
feel again as if we should fly along, merry as a 
bird (melody after the first fermata). Alas! 
have we not just learned, how quickly a gloom 
may be cast over the loveliest scene? It suits 
us better to entertain thoughts more serious (mel- 
ody after the 2nd fermata); even pause a mo- 
ment for solemn reflection (Adagio). Now we 
may continue our ramble and delight in the glo- 
rious scenery around us, as before. We hear the 
same melodies again, the same rustling and rush- 
ing, the same warbling of birds; but all appears 
refreshed and more charming; all before us is 
serene, happy, frolicsome, unto the end. 

Second movement ; Andante:—The impres- 
sion made by this movement is more vague , its 
tints are paler, its features more common than 
those of the preceding movement. Still, with a 
slight extra strain on the imagination, we may 
be able to continue our picture once commenced, 
without (perhaps) incurring the risk of growing 
tedious. Let us fancy, then, we come, during our 
walk upon this lovely day, across some cool, shady 
spot, which, while it affords us shelter from the 
noonsun, invites us to rest and meditation. Our 
thoughts naturally recur to the past; unawares, 
the remembrance of some unfortunate event in 
early life takes possession of the mind. 


“Something it is, which thou hast lost, 
Some pleasure from thine early years,” 


which gnaws like a worm at thy heart (1st half 
of the 2d part); but, let the past rest ; the sun 
is shining so gloriously down from the blue sky, 
the happiness of the creatures all around us is so 
perfect, that we may well draw consolation from 
the spectacle (the two parts in D-major). Still, 
the mind continues to be haunted by the same 
sad vision; it cannot leave off brooding; it turns 
the unwelcome subject over and over again (the 
re-appearance of the D minor, ete.) ; even that, 
from which before it drew comfort and relief, ap- 
pears now in the same sad colors, and rather ex- 
cites than allays grief (measure 11 before the 
close). Then let it be so; if thou canst not des- 
troy the gnawing worm, deceive him; retain, 
cherish thy regret ; but purify it, till it becomes 
an April violet, and buds and blossoms like the 


rest.” 
(Conclusion next time). 


St 2 


A Freak on the Violin. 


Subsequent to Tubal Cain’s inventions ; harp and 
organ,—the fiddle, or lyre played on with a, bow, 
tukes rank by reason of its antiquity. Its place and 
importance in the world of Music are of the first in- 
terest. The difficulty of handling it, which is ex- 
treme,implies the rarest delicacies of ear and of touch, 
—the latter not to be attained to by strenuous good 
will ; supposing apt physical organization denied. 
“A hand” on the piano-forte is not a more peculiar 
possession than “a bow arm.”’ On the precision of 
finger-positions does purity of tone depend. The hu- 
man voice has little more expressive power,—even 
with the advantage of verbal declamation to help it, 
—than the Violin. Lastly, the instrament when 
mute has characteristics which give it a place of its 
own. Whereas every other one of its comrades is 
worsened, the fiddle is bettered by age and nse. A 
violin has been sold, in our time, for one hundred 
and forty times the money paid for it when it came 
from the hands of its maker. A story is told by 
Messrs. Sandys and Forster, in their History of the 
Violin, that for an instrament by Steiner the Tyro- 
lese (who came after the great Cremonese and Bres- 
cian makers) fifteen hundred acres of American land 
were ceded, at a dollar an acre, on which the thriving 
city of Pittsburg now stands. There is nothing anal- 
ogous to this in the vicissitudes of price which “the 
marked catalogue” of sold statues and pictures regis- 
ters. 

The above being all so many indisputable facts, no 
one need wonder that a body of tradition and anec- 
dote has gathered round the viclin family, the same 
comprising four members : besides itself, viola, vio- 
loncello and double bass, rich and various in quality. 
A delightful and amusing book might be written 
on the subject for the delectation of those ‘who have 
music in their souls”; and, since it is unfashionable 
to confess to contrary organization in these our times 
of changes and progress, when Music has become a 
pleasure, which, like the Plague of Egypt, pervades 
our kings’ chambers and our workingmen’s houses, 
—a frenk on or abont the violin family, their makers, 
their players, and the music prepared for the same, 
may not be altogether untimely. A compendious 
and well executed little book*—one of the best,as well 
as most unpretending, books of its kind that I know 
of—has reminded me of a few old tales and truths, 
and encouraged me to siring together a few of these 
in a desultory fashion. 

How many centuries have passed since the world 
was first edified by the sounds of a fiddle is a ques- 











tion for the Dryasdusts ;—not to be dismissed lightly 
here. Old painters—how far inspired by tradition or 
not, who shall say ?—have put it into the hands of 
Apollo on the hill of Parnassus ; and, following their 
example, the other day, Mr. Leighton, in his Picture 
of Music, put it into the hands of Orpheus as the mag- 
ical instrument by which Eurydice was given back to 
life. Certain it is that, about the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries, the violin had taken its present form. and 
many antiquarians, the diligent and erudite Mr. Wil- 
liam Chappell among the number, are satisfied that 
this form was of northern rather than southern ori- 
gin. The Welsh, those dear lovers of pedigree, and 
who have asserted (it has been humorously said) that 
the primeval language spoken by Adam and Eve was 


* Violins and Violin-Makers, &c., &c. By Joseph Pearce, 
Jr. Longman and Co. London. 
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theirs, have laid claim to it. One of the lozenges in 
in the quaint painted roof of Peterborough cathedral, 
showing a bare-legged man dancing to his kit (date 
the twelfth century), has a curiously modern air, so 
far as the shape of the instrument is concerned ; but 
it was not perfected till the sixteenth century, when 
Amati of Cremona, and Di Salo of Brescia, gave 
models which have been slightly varied; but which 
such notable artificers as Stradivarius, Gnarnerius, 
Steiner, and others never unmade, nor, indeed, have 
essentially changed. Since their day, no improve- 
ments have been effected, save in the making of the 
how,—a coniition of things without parallel in the 
fabrication of musical instraments,—which has been 
universally a story of discovery and progress. Think 
of a Broadwood, or an Erard Concert Grand Piano- 
forte, as compared with the meck and weak little 
elarichord, which sufficed to Sebastian Bach; think 
how the powers of King David’s instrument, the 
harp, have been extended by pedals and ‘double-ac- 
tion” since the days of the bards, nay, and even of 
such modern celebrities as Krumpholtz, and Madame 
de Genlis, and Madame Spohr the first. Think of 
what has happened to the ‘German Flute” since 
Frederick the Great bored his court of wits and phi- 
losophers, and the ears of his patient concert-master, 
Herr Quatiz, by playing his three nightly concertos. 
Think how all the mechanical appliances of the Or- 
gan,as the lightening of touch, and the easier combi- 
nations of register, have been improved during the 
past century and a half, since Christian Miiller, the 
maker of the Haarlem organ, Gabelaar, and Silber- 
mann, and Father Schmidt built their instruments, 
still magnificent in respect of their sonority, but com- 
paratively rude in structure. No fate of the kind 
has befallen the violin. The best workmen are those 
who best imitate the men who wrought three han- 
dved years ago. In its form, in proportion, in the 
addition to its means, no improvement has been 
made ; and less so m some points of decoration which 
assist in the preservation of the instrument. The se- 
cret of the old varnishes, which are as essential to the 
well-being of a violin, as is manipulated clay of del- 
icate quality to the texture of china, seems, if we are 
to believe common testimony, irrecoverably lost. 


Few who see that simple-looking toy, out of which 
such admirable music is drawn, have an idea of its 
delicate complexity of structure. A well-made violin 
contains more than fifty different pieces of woods, the 
woods being three: maple, red deal, and ebony. 
The wood must be thoroughly seasoned, especially 
the red deal; and the only artist of modern times 
who is said to counterfeit the works of the great Ital- 
ian makers, M. Vuillanme, of Paris, has done so 
mainly by a most careful selection of materials. 
Many a roof and panel from Swiss chalets have found 
their way into his workshop. Be the grain ever so 
good, the material must have undergone the slow ac- 
tion of time. Some have thdught to supersede this 
by the use of acids and by artificial heat. But these 
expedients, I am assured, have only a short-lived 
suecess. The violins thus forced Geteriorate steadily; 
whereas the good instruments become more mellow 
and precious in sound year by year. Itseems agreed 
that the amount of sonority in the violin partly de- 
pends on the flatness or otherwise of its form. How 
it should be that no change of any importance has 
been made since the days of Di Saio and Amati, pre- 
sents, I repeat, one of the most singular anomalies in 
that history of anomalies the lovely art of Music. 
But the violin is nothing withont its bow; and the 
perfected bow is an invention dating nearly two cen- 
turies later than the perfection of the instrument 
which it “bids to discourse.”’ Here is a second an- 
omaly. 

A third is, that the instrament was bronght to per- 
fection before any music was produced worth per- 
forming on it (as we understand matters). Corelli 
and Scarlatti were not writing when Amati, and 
Stradivarius and Guarnerius were producing their 
masterpieces, which sufficed to the Paganinis of mod- 
ern times for the exccation of their stapendons feats 
of volubility and brilliancy. In trath, till the be- 
ginning of the last century, the music written for the 
violin was mere child's play,—the works of one won- 
derful man excepted,—John Sebastian Bach. This 
great genius, who divined so much, und the value of 
whose experiments to the world of musical poets has 
only come’to be appreciated within a comparatively 
recent period, can have encountered no one, I sus- 
pect, in the least able to present on the violin his dif- 
henlt and recondite fancies. His Sonatas,Chaconnes, 
Variations, as good as buried till Mendelssohn 
disinterred them, tax a player to the amoant which 
few players, save of the calibre of a Spohr, a J@a- 
chim, and a Molique, can afford to be taxed. Per- 
haps, as a body, the French violinists, as represented 
by Leclair, inheriting Italian traditions from Lulli, 
were in advance of their contemporaries of other 
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countries,—but so loose is all record of Music at that 
period, that nothing beyond conjecturgis possible. 

I have tried, in the above, to tonch on a few of the 
leading points and peculiarities of ghe leading instru- 
ment of the orchestra,—the most singular represen- 
tative of conservative and progressive life in combina- 
tion that the story of Music, that most capricious 
among the arts, includes. It would be easy to swell 
these paragraphs to any extent, by offering charac- 
ters of what may be called the representative men of 
the violin, such as Farini, Geminiani, Kode, Viotti, 
Lafont ; but these can be found by any reader who 
ransacks the dictionaries ; so that I shall content my- 
self with rammaging my own peculiar stores of rec- 
ollection regarding some of the great players of this 
nineteenth century. 

Of course, the first of these to be named is Paga- 
nini; but the man whom to name, so as to give any 
distinct record of the impression made on me by him, 
is most diflicult. There are people of genius who 
rule by disturbing, not subjugating, the spirits of 
those who listen to them. One of these (to cite a 
parallel in music) was Malibran as compared with 
Pasta; another, the great Genocse violinist, who 
convulsed Europe by his triumphs, as no instrumen- 
talist (the Abbé Liszt not excepted) has done before 
or since his apparition. . 

One may well talk of “apparition” in Paganini’s 
case ; because the intense and eccentric personality of 
the man had its share in the attention his performan- 
ces excited. A vampire in an orchestra is not an 
every-day sight; and never did man by dress and 
gesture make more of a ghostly aspect than did he; 
neither more obviously thereby invite the fabrication 
of the marvellous anecdotes which Fancy makes out 
of nothing, for Scandal to repeat. Paganini’s real 
life has been miserable and disorderly enough to sat- 
isfy such foolish people as think mystery and error 
inevitable accompaniments of genius. It was a long 
fever-tit of gambling, and avarice, and _ self-indul- 
gence, alternating with the exercise of most startling 
progress in art. With most hearers, owing to the 
exaggeration of his expression, to which his limitless 
execution enabled him to give the fullest scope, Pag- 
anini passed as being fuller of passion than any in- 
strumentalist who ever appeared. Such is not my 
own impression. I never could rid myself when I 
heard him, though I was then inexperienced and lia- 
ble to be carried away by what is astonishing, of a 
conviction of the player’s eccentricity ; which gave a 
false pathos to his slow movements, and a regulated 
caprice to his brilliant effects. His execution was 
limitless ; his tone was thin, and chargeable with a 
certain abuse of trembling vibration, which, for a 
time, became tiresomely fashionable ; but the tone 
was unimpeachable in purity. 

His pecaliar effects in execution, in staccato and 
pizzicato passages, in a command of the fourth string 
so complete as to enable him to turn the violin into a 
monochord-—those glassy harmonic sounds (which, 
however, when used to excess satiate), are now un- 
derstood not to have been invented by him, but by 
Durand or Duranowski, a miscreant belonging to the 
class of vagabond geniuses, wrecked by their waste- 
ful profligacy, whose number, happily for the art, di- 
minishes year by year. Spohr, in his Autobiogra- 
phy, declares that the harmonic effects had been also 
anticipated by the “once famous Scheller,”—another 
Violinist of great talent and disordered life, who was 
possibly ruined by his connection with the unclean 
and profligate Count of Wiirtemberg, and who passed 
out of sight in want and misery. But thongh Schel- 
ler may have heard Duranowski, it is improbable 
that the Genoese artist ever crossed Scheller’s path. 
The harmonic feat is not worth much. 

It may be added, that from the time when he rose 
into notoriety Paganini took small pains to maintain 
his powers of execution by practice ; never, it is said. 
taking his violin from its case betwixt exhibition and 
exhibition, and showing small general interest in mu- 
sic; the exception being the munificent present vol- 
unteered by this miserly man to M. Berlioz, as the 
continuer of Beethoven, which has become a _histori- 
cal anecdote, 

Paganiniés playing of classical music was in no re- 
spect remarkable. His great concert-pieces compos- 
ed for himself, though unequal, were excellent in 
aps of grace, fancy, and opportunity for display. 

Te was the original “Carnival of Venice”; and threw 
into the changes of that insignificant gondola-tune an 
amount of whim, contrast, and reckless gayety (cos- 
tume, almost, one might say), impossible to forget. 
To sum up, whether his strength was that of health 
or fever, whether his taste was always unimpeacha- 
ble or the reverse, whether he was more powerful to 
surprise than to move, or not, as an executive artist, 
whose genius left his impress on his generation, Pa- 
ganini stands unparagoned. For a time, the influence 
was not a good one. Sham Paganinis appeared by 
the score, and made concert music hideous. One or 


two of these were meant by nature for better things. 
To give an example, the Norwegian virtuoso, M. 
Ole Bull, whose peculiarities amounted to a speci- 
men of those close and ingenious parodies of a strange 
original, which perplex and cause regret in every 
honest observer. To have justified his choice of style, 
M. Ole Bull should have carried out Paganini’s ef- 
fects, as Paganini carried ont Duranowski’s. Only 
the feat was simply impossible. 

At the antipodes to this magnificent curiosity of 
Genius working out its purposes, not without re- 
cource to empiricism, stands in the modern history 
of the Violin a man whose notable talent almost rose 
to genius : and whose influence on his art was wider, 
healthier, and will probably prove longer-lived than 
that of his Italian contemporary, Louis Spohr. The 
impetus given by him to the school of German vio- 
lin-playing cannot be over-estimated. 

Of all the players tobe mentioned in connection 
with the violin, Spohr takes the highest rank as a 
composer ; in fact, heis the only great violinist who 
succeeded in opera, in sacred, in symphonic, in cham- 
ber, and in solo concert music ; and this without any 
peculiarity in invention or brightness of fancy. Not 
a single theme by Spohr has become popular. It 
may not be without interest to speculate how far this 
may he referable to the character and physical organ- 
ization of one of the most respectable, most self-en- 
grossed, most stalwart, most diligent, and least engag- 
ing men who has figured in the annals of Music. He 
was a singular mixture of intelligence and bigoted 
| loyalty to himself, as his Autobiography makes clear. 
He had something like universality of endowments, 
for, as a youth, he drew and painted portraits,—his 
own (which is significant), and those of the girls who 
fell in love with him,—and for a while could hardly 
decide by which of the sister arts he would make his 
fortune. Having decided, however, for Music, Spohr 
carried through his purposes in a truly characteristic 
manner. He stalked along through his life to the 
end of it, holding his head high, looking neither to 
the right nor the left; and, though honest, as remark- 
able for his self-esteem as for his probity. THis pres- 
ence was as striking as Paganini’s, thonghin a style 
totally different. There was nothing of the charlatan 
about Spohr. He was of commanding stature, with 
features noble in form and serious in expression, well 
befitting the musician, not a bar of whose writings is 
chargeable with vulgarity, but whose aspect promis- 
ed a refinement in the man which his social manners 
did not always fulfil ; for to he refined is to be con- 
siderate of others, and this Spehr was not. Of all 
the instrumental players I recollect, he was the most 
stately to see, and one of the coldest to hear. OF all 
the mannered composers who ever wrote, (and Spohr 
was as mannered as the veriest Italian—to name but 
one, Signor Rossini, whose flimsy writings he so 
coolly analyzed), he was the least mannered in his 
playing. Nota point in it was overwrought, not a 
point was underfinished. ‘Propriety and tact,” as 
the late George Robins said in one of his advertise- 
ments, “presided ;” and there was in it such beauty as 
belongs to perfect order, perfect purity, perfect sym- 
metry, perfect command over all the legitimate re- 
sources of his craft. It was a sincere, complete ex- 
hibition,—if there was ever such a thing,—but one 
which spoke to the head, not to the heart ; to the con- 
science, and not to the affections. The “sacred fire’ 
was not there. I think that if Spohr had heen a thin 
little man, and without that Jupiter port of his, his 
plaving might have been less successful in Germany, 
Italy, France, and England, than as in his Autobiog- 
raphy he fondly tells us it was. 

But make what we will of Spohr, of his strange 
indifference, or else false appreciation of other com- 
rades’ works,—of his deficiency of fundamental 
knowledge, proved by his taking late in life to re- 
study counterpoint, when the task in hand was an 
Oratorio, there is no doubt that, as a German violin- 
ist and composer for the violin, he must always held 
a first place. As a professor, he knew (not always a 
winning or flexible man) how to quicken the intelli- 
gence, and not so much to insure the respect as to 
gain the affection of his pupils. These could be nam- 
ed by some two score, were a contemporary catalogue 
the matter in hand; but two may be mentioned—the 
Brothers Holmes—if only because of the singular in- 
difference of their and our native country to their 
great accomplishments. Rude as Spohr could be 
to his Cassel orchestra, calling them ‘‘swine” when 
they displeased him, his pupils, one and all, seem to 
have attached themselves to him without stint; and 
many an act of private forbearance and kindliness, 
on his part, to those straitencd in their means, is to be 
set against the impression above recorded. 

Then as to written music for the violin, whereas 
Paganini’s efforts and effects have died out, to be re- 
produced in a feeble and incomplete echo by his kins- 
man, Signor Sivori, the violin Concertos, of Spohr 





will not soon be laid aside, owing to the perfect 





knowledge of the instrument they display, the sensi- 
ble orchestral combinations they include, and the 
individuality of their manner; which, be it right or 
wrong, is Spohr’s own, and his alone. Further, his 
violin duets are unsurpassed as combinations of mel- 
ody, suave, if not new, with harmony pleasing and 
luscious, if something monotonous. The rage for 
Spohr’s music has subsided everywhere ; but his in- 


-fluence, and that of all he wrote for his special instru- 


ment, has not subsided ; nor, I fancy, may altogeth- 
er subside, 
‘Till music shall untune the sky.”? 


. 
and the devices and desires of Herr Wagner shall 
rule the world. 

One of the most delicious artists who ever took 
Violin in hand was De Beriot, some shortcomings m 
depth of feeling granted. He may be named as 
among the exceptions by which rules are proved. 
That certain qualities are “constant” (as the mathe- 
maticians say) in certain countries, I have been long 
convinced. ‘The vivacious Irish, as a body of musi- 
cians, have a propensity to dragging and drawling. 
The English have small feeling for accent as com- 
pared with the French. ‘There has not been one 
great French contralto singer. The Belgians in mu- 
sic are heavy rather than elegant, and are apt to sub- 
stitute (as M. Vieuxtemps has shown us on the vio- 
lin) elaborate pomposity for real feeling and grand- 
eur. But De Beriot, the most elegant of violinists, 
was a Belgian, born at Louvain. If Paganini pairs 
off with Liszt, De Beriot does among pianists with 
Thalberg, and among singers with Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau. The three may be cited as irreproacha- 
ble. Greater beauty of tone was never heard than , 
theirs. Greater grace and polish without finicality 
than theirs cannot be attained. Had more of emotion 
been added by nature, the excellence might have 
been less equable. None of the three can be called 
cold; none of the three ventured one inch deeper 
than the point their powers enabled them to fathom. 
In Spohr’s Autobiography he speaks grudgingly of 
De Beriot, (as he does of almost every violinist, save 
himself,) albeit De Beriot exercised a fascination by 
his playing which Spohr never commanded; more 
solid though Spohr’s music is. And De Beriot’s airs 
with variations, and Concertos (especially one with 
the rondo in the Russian style), live in recollection, 
though not heard for many a year, as distinctly as if 
they had been enjoyed but yesterday. The one man 
who might have challenged him on his own ground 
was Mayseder of Vienna (whose lovely and natural 
and becoming compositions must not pass without a 
word, when the Violin and its sayings and doings are 
the theme) ; but Mayseder was not a show,—other- 
wise a travelling player,—and never, I believe, quit- 
ted the Austrian capital, and the orchestra of the 
Karnther Thor Theatre there. A solo I heard from 
him in a hackneyed ballet to accompany a dancer 
on a hot autumn evening to an empty house, was 
enough of itself to show his sweetness, graciousness, 
and thorough knowledge of the best uses of the violin. 

I come now to speak of a violin player in whom 
something of the spirits of the North and of the 
South were combined,—the classical grandeur and 
repose of the one,—the impassioned abandonment of 
the other: who was, nevertheless, in no respect an 
eclectic artist ; neither in whom, as in De Beriot’s 
case, given qualities could be counted on with cer- 
tainty,—a player who, in his best hours, in his best 
music, had power to move his public as none of the 
three professors of his instrument, mentioned before 
him,were abletodo. This was Ernst ; who appeared 
after the three great players commemorated, and 
who, in spite of one fatal defect, a tendency to false 
intonation, no more to be controlled than was the 
same fault in Pasta’s singing, could assert himself as 
among the best of his order, and occasionally, as best 
among the best. I have never heard a man play 
worse than he did sometimes. I have never heard 
any man play so well as I have heard Ernst play : 
and this not in the form of showy displays, such as 
any glib or indefatigable person may bring himself to 
prodace, but in the utterance of the intense, yet not 
over intense, expression with which he could inter- 
pret the greatest thoughts of the greatest poets in 
music. His leading of Beethoven’s three Russian 
quartets (the Razumouffsky set) may be set beside 
Madame Viardot’s resistless presentment of Gluck’s 
Orpheus, beside Pasta’s ‘Son io,” in Medea, beside 
the “Suivez moi” of Duprez in Guillaume Tell. In 
all.the four instances cited, the case was one of fer- 
vent genius,—so fervent as to make defects and dis- 
advantages forgotten, but mastered by, not master- 
ing, its possessor. Herr Ernst’s tone on the violin 
had nothing of Spohr’s immaculate purity, nothing of 
De Beriot’s winning charm ; but it was a tone that 
spoke, and that spoke, too, to the heart, and repre- 
senting there the nature of as genial, and effection- 
ate, and noble a man as ever drew breath, or a bow. 
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No matter a disadvantageous education,—no mat- 
ter disadvantageous surroundings,—no matter a cer- 
tain languor of physical temperament which made 
him too accessible to persuasion,—there was in Ernst 
nothing paltry, nothing jealous, nothing to be ex- 
plained away, in any artistic transaction of his life. 
And this I hold (believing that every man’s art will, 
more or less, express his nature) was to be heard and 
felt in Ernst’s playing. There was sometimes in it 
majesty, sometimes an intimate expression by right 
of which he deserves to stand alone in the gale ry of 
violinists. The same qualities are represented in his 
music; “the stars’ having destined Ernst to he a 
great composer, had he been born, like Spohr, with 
untiring “thews and sinews,” or had been as strictly 
trained as was Spohr. Bat he jnst produced in the 
way of composition what sufficed for his own necds 
and remarkable executive powers. One production 
of his, however, the first movement of a Concerto in 
C sharp minor, though overladen with technical diffi- 
culties, is full of great thoughts carried out by ade- 
quate science, This fragment may well be the des- 
pair of smaller folk who attempt the violin. When 
Ernst played it (on his good days) there was no feel- 
ing of difficulty, either in the music or for the player. 
It should be recorded that Ernst’s inequality, to 
which allusion has been made, in some measure lim- 
ited his popularity. ‘Those who think that the pres- 
ence of mind and fecling borne out by great excen- 
tive power, and a style thoroughly individual, do not 
still atone for occasional uncertainty, dwelt on Ernst’s 
imperfect intonation, and denied him merit. 

No such question has been or can be raised against 
the reigning king of violinists, Herr Joachim, whose 
popularity is without one dissenting voice, and whose 
excellence as a playeris without alloy. Avoiding, 
for the most part, what may be called trick music, 
and, till now, unsuccessful in his attempts to write 
that which shall satisfy a mixed andience, he has 
been driven, beyond any of the artists hitherto nam- 
ed, on the interpretation of other men’s compositions. 
In this ocenpation he has been equalled by no pre- 
decessor. Whether the matter in hand be the won- 
dronus inventions of Sebastian Bach,—ancient but not 
old, and, with all their formalities of former times, 
more romantic and suggestive than most or the rav- 
ings of the day, which are set forth as profonnd and 
transcendental poetry,—whether it be Beethoven’s 
leftiest inspirations (such as the Adagio in his D 
major trio), or Spohr’s Scena Drammatica, or Men- 
delssohn’s lovely Concerto, this magnificent artist 
leaves nothing to be desired. With a pnrer taste 
than Paganini,—with more feeling than Spohr,—with 
more earnestness than, and almost as much elegance 
as, De Beriot,—with more certainty than Ernst, Herr 
Joachim presents a combination of the highest intel- 
lectual, poetical, and technical qualities. In the ren- 
dering of music he is without a peer. 

I must name one more artist, never to he mention- 
ed without respect when the Violin is in hand. Hav- 
ing illustrated by parallels, I may say that what Mos- 
cheles is as composer for the piano forte, Molique is 
for the Violin,—not always spontaneous, bat always 
interesting by ingenuity and distinct individuality. 
The concert pieces of Molique will not grow antiqna- 
ted. They are quainter and less cloying than 
Spohr’s ; perhaps less advantageous in displaying 
the executant, but demanding, in their final move- 
ments especially, a certain humor, clear of eccentric- 
ity, which gives them a great relish, and is totally an- 
borrowed. In Herr Molique’s chamber music there 
is more labor and freedom, but everywhere traces of 
a sincere and thoughtful musician, which must inter- 
est those who value thorough workmanship of an 
intelligent head and hand. If it be added that many 
a charlatan without a tithe of Herr Molique’s ideas, 
or a fiftieth part of his skill in treating the same, has 
amassed a fortune, whereas his long life, now drawing 
towards eventide, of honorable toil, extended useful- 
ness, and the respect due to one without a taint, jeal- 
ousy, littleness, or intrigue, has been ill recompensed, 
the purpose of such arevelation will be easily divined, 
—not to sadden those who love Art, but to cheer 
them by giving them a chance of cheering the latter 
days of one to whom every sincere student of the 
Violin and violin-musie owes a debt.—All she Year 
Round. 





Beetnoven’s Famiry Trovnves.—It is known 
what Beethoven had to suffer from his brotheys’ low 
marriages ; but his own eharacter shines forth in its 
moral dignity by the new facts which Herr Nohl has 
picked up, and by a number of hitherto unpublished 
letters to one of his brothers. These facts are, how- 
ever, of so desolate a nature, that Herr Nohl only re- 
fers to them because they afford him an opportunity 
of saving a word of apology and exoneration on 
Beethoven’s much-blamed “nephew.” The gifted 
boy was the only child ef his parents : from his ten. 

















der youth he was the witness of domestic quarrels 
arising out of the levity of his mother and the violent 
temper of his father. When the latter died, his cele 

brated uncle acted in the place of a parent, and in his 
elevated notions of duty and honor tried before all to 
separate him from his mother. She in her turn tried 
every means of stratagem and persuasion to chaiu 
the hoy to her; she taught him to practise all sorts 
of falsehood, made him suspicious of his uncle and 
guardian, who, what between exaggerated love and 
exaggerated anger towards his nephew, certainly was 
not the man to lead him with a firm and gentle hand 
on the right path of life. It is well known, and but 
too true, what misery and trouble arose for Beetho- 
ven out of these family disputes; but not the less to 
he pitied was the child, who, between the over strict 
zeal of duty on one side, and the utmost indulgence 
on the other, was thrown like a ball to and fro, and 
deviated so much from the straight line of condact 
which alone leads to a blameless and happy life, that 
when a youth, for but a trifling reason, he attempted 
suicide to make an end at once of the conflict and 
contradiction of his life. But that his heart was 
sound at the core, though led astray, is proved not 
only by the excellent school testimonies, which Herr 
Nohl examined himself, but by the fact that, when 
left to himself after the death of his uncle, with the in- 
stinct of a well-organized nature, he took to an or- 
derly and active life, married an excellent wife, at 
Tglau, and became the founder of a respectable fami- 
ly. His five children have become in their turn 
heads of families, and if they do not share the fame 
of the great composer, at least they have no part in 
the odinm clinging to his brothers, but enjoy a re- 
spectability which will secure to the name of Beetho- 
ven, in the circles of Vienna middle class life, respect 
and esteem. The youngest danghter of the ci devant 
“nephew,” Hermine von Beethoven, thirteen years 
old, shows much talent, and has just been received as 
pupil in the Conservatory at Vienna, where she is to 
perfect herself as a pianiste under the ‘direction of 
Professor Dachs.—London Athenewm. 





Scuumann on Scnunert.—There was a time 
when I was unwilling to talk about Schabert, and 
only dared to mention him at night to the trees and 
stars. Who is there that has not had his time of en- 
thusiasm ? Carried away by this new genius, whose 
resources seem to be boundless and measureless, and 
deaf to everything that could tell agaihst him, [knew 
nothing except throngh his medium. But as we 
grow older, and our demands increase, the namber 
of our favorites becomes smaller and smaller. And 
this change proceeds as much from ourselves as from 
them. What composer is there of whom one retains 
the verv same opinion through the whole of one’s 
life? To appreciate Bach requires an amonnt of ex- 
perience which it is not possible to possess in youth. 
Even Mozart's radiant glory is then too lightly es- 
teemed ; while to comprehend Beethoven, mere mnu- 
sical studies are not sufficient, for he inspires us more 
at certain times with one work than with another. 
But it is certain that similar periods of life always 
have a mutual attraction ; vouthfal inspiration will 
be appreciated by youth, and the force of the matur- 
ed master by the grown man. Schubert will thus 
always be the delight of the young. His heart, like 
theirs, is always overflowing ; his thonghts are bold, 
his execution rapid ; he is fall of the romantic le- 
gens of knights, ladies, and adventures, of which 
youth are so fond ; nor is he without wit and humor, 
thongh not enough to disturb the tender sentiment at 
the base of his whole nature. Thus he excites the 
imagination of the player as no one else but Beetho- 
ven can; the imitability of many of his peculiarities 
entices one to imitate them, and one longs to utter the 
thonsand thoughts to which he only slightly alludes. 
Such is he, and snch the impression which he will 
make for a long time to come. 





The Plymouth Church Organ. 
II 


Mr. Epiror:—I have the pleasure of sending 
you a list of the Stops in the Organ built hy Messrs. 
Hook for the church of the Rev. H. W. Beecher, in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Yours fuithfally, 


H. D.N. 
GREAT MANUAL. (CC to A, 58 pipes). 

1. 16 ft. Open Diapason, (metal). 58 pipes. 
ae ees 58 “ 
3. 8 “ Doppel Fiote, (wood). ils 
4 8 “ Claribella, 58 OC“ 
5. 8 “ Viola da Gamba, (metal). eae 
6. 4 “ Octave, 58 <“ 
7. 4 “ Flate Harmonique, “ ‘ss * 
8. 23 “ Twelfth, viii’. Saas 





gato, Op. 102 is meant,”’ &e. 
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. 2 fte Fifteenth, - 58 pipes. 
10. 54“ Grand Cornet.5 wake," 212 “ 
11. 12 Mixture, 3 ranks, Cie 7 a 
12. 3 “Scharff, 3 ranks, *. 7 - > 
13.16 “ Trumpet, - =a * 
14, 8 iii “ “a 58 “ 
15. 4 “ Clarion, si -e < 

SWELL, OR 2d MANUAL. 

16. 16 ft. Bourdon, (wood). 58 pipes. 

ius: * 59 Diapason, (metal). 58 “ 
18. 8 “ Salicional, = 58 “ 
a. @ * Stopped Diapason.(wood). es 
20. 4 “ Octave, (metal). 58 “ 
21. 4 “ Viol d’Amour, " a 
22. <4 “* Flute, - 58 “ 
23. 22.3 Twelfth, = _ = 
24. 2 “ Fifteenth, = oa 
25. 13“ Mixture, 5 ranks, « 2 * 
26.16 “ Enuphone, si -. * 
27. 8 “ Cornopean, * -_ 
28. 8 ‘ Ohoe. “ 58 “ 
29. 8 “ Vox Humana, " se 
30. 4 ‘ Clarion, “ sa * 

CHOIR, OR 3d MANUAL. 
31. 16 ft. Still Gedackt, (wood). 58 pipes. 
32. 8 “ Open Diapason, (metal), = 
33. 8 © Dulciana, “6 
34. 8 “ Stopped Diapason, (wood), 88 “a 
35. 8 “ Melodia, oe 
36. 4 “ Octave, (metal), ~ 
37. 4 “ Flauto Traverso, (wood), 58 “ 
38. 2 “ Piccolo, (metal), 58 “ 
39. 8 “ Clarionct, - 58 “ 
SOLO MANUAL. ; 
40. 8 ft. Keraulophon, (metal), 58 pipes. 
41. 8 “ Philomela, (wood), * ey 
42. 4 “ Hohlpfeife, si 58 “ 
43. 8 “ Vox Angelica, (metal), 58 “ 
44. 8 “ Tuba Mirabilis, 4 58“ 
45. 4 “ Tuba Octave, <3 se 
PEDAL, 
46. 32 Open Diapason, (wood), 30 pipes. 
47 7 16 “ ae ae “a 30 “ 
48. 16 ‘ Bonrdon, (metal), 30 * 
49.16 “  Violone, (wood), so * 
50. 8 “ Violoncello, (metal), 30 “ 
51. 8 “ Soft Octave, s — < 
52. 16 ‘* Trombone, ef mn = 
Whole number of pipes, 3,438 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 
Swell to Great. 

Choir to Great. 

“ Solo to Great. 

” Pneumatic to Great. 

es Swell to Choir. 


Coupler : 


. Great to Pedal. 

ii Swell to “ 

“ Solo to ae 

" Choirto “ 
Tremulant for Swell. 

“a5 *t’ Choir. 


Register for Hvdraulic Engine. 

“Tuba Engine. 

COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

. Brings out all the stops, except Tuba 8 & 4 ft. 
2. All the stops of the Great Mannal, 
3. From Nos. 1 to 9 inclusive of Great Manual. 
. From Nos. 2 to 5 - “ 
. Brings out the full Swell. 
. Tuba 8 and 4 ft. 
. Brings out Pedal and Gt. Conpler. 
. Brings on and takes off lond Pedal Stops. 
. Grand Crescendo for the whole organ. 
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Beethoven and his Last Translator. 
To the Editor of the Musical World, (London). 


Sir,—I am not going to review “Beethoven’s Let- 
ters . . translated by Lady Wallace: ”’ That deli- 
cate task must be left to an abler han@ than mine. I 
am only going to mention one or two things which I 
have seen in my first glance at the book, and which, 
while they prove that the translator is one of those 
persons who gain no wisdom from experience, dis- 
courage me dreadfully as to the value of the rest of 
the work. 

(1.) I take first, page 187 of volnme I. Letter 
152 runs thus: “Pray forgive my asking Y. R. H. to 
send me the two sonatas with violin obbligato* which 
I caused,” &. The foot-noteto* says: “If by the 
two sonatas for the pianoforte with violoncello obb/i- 
Thus the note and the 
Look at the original in von 


text are irreconcilable. 
in the 


Kochel’s 83 letters, and instead of “violin” 
text, we find we onght to read, “violoncello.” 
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By the way, Beethoven, both in Nohl and Kochel, 
spells obligato thus. Wrong, no doubt! but why 
should Beethoven’s Italian be put right more than 
his English or his French ? 

(2.) On the same page the foot-note t contains a 
worse blunder. It says: ‘‘The letters 152 and 153 
speak sometimes expressly of the pianoforte sonata 
in E minor, Op. 90, these being engraved or under 
revision,” &c. Letter 152 does not mention the so- 
nata, but letters 153, 154, and 155 do, as Kochel 
(Nos. 25, 26, 27, in his note 39) states. These” 
(welche) should of course be “this.” Two tines fur- 
ther down in the same note, “August 14th” is “Au- 
gust 16th,” in Koéchel. Three errors in one note of 
four lines are pretty well ! 

(3.) At page 193, same volume, we find “The 
trio in [??] and the violin sonata may be allowed,” 
&e. This is no translation of the original (Nohl, 
No. 123) :—“Mit dem Trio in [und ?] der Sonata 
kannes,” &. “Tho trio in [and ?] the sonata,” 
& 


C. 

(4). In the curious letters to Birchall (Nos. 158, 
181, 182, &c., of the translation), why should the 
words “written in English,” “written in French,” be 
added to the address? Surely this information— 
very desirable, though somewhat unnecessary, as no 
one will take Beethoven’s rugged English for the 
translator’s slipshod periods—should have been put 
in a foot-note. 

(5.) Once more, in letter 55, page 78, is a blunder 
which is quite unpardonable. It runs : “Ask Baron- 
ess von to give you the Pianoforte part of the 
trios, and be so good,” &c. To this there is a foot- 
note, unnecessarily repeating the date, and then say- 
ing “By the Terzetts he no doubt meant the Trios 
Op. 70.” Of course, on looking to the original 
(Nohl, No. 55), the letter has, not “Trios” but 
“Terzetten,” which makes the foot-note intelligible. 

(6.) ‘The next foot-note on the same page shows 
that our translator is not above transcribing a Ger- 
man phrase, however simple, when she does not see 
the meaning of it. But it is a pity she had no one to 
tell her what “An der molker Bastei” signified, or 
still worse, the difference between “The hall of the 
‘Komischer Kaiser,’ ” and “Zum roémischen Kaiser” 
(p. 163, note f). 

These are exactly the kind of errors that the vol- 
umes of Mendelssohn’s letters by the same translator 
were full of. She has acquired a little fluency since 
that publication, but docs not appear to have gained 
either in accuracy or in care. I confess my half 
hour’s exploration of her Beethoven has taken away 
all my faith and interest in it, and inspired me with 
a horrid fear that one by one all the good careful 
German works on music will be got hold of (as 
Mendelssohn’s, Mozart’s, and Beethoven’s letters 
have been) and spoiled for all English readers for 
ever. Iratus. 


Music Abrowd. 


Paris. 
The Courier des Etats-Unis gives extracts from a 
letter which will interest our readers : 


“CamitLo Urso has played the famous Concerto 
of Mendelssohn magnificently, accompanied by Pas- 
deloup’s orchestra. She played it first at the Louvre, 
before a select company, composed of nearly three 
hundred senators, deputies, marshals, magistrates, 
&c.,—in trath a display of ribbons of all colors. 
There were no ladies present but herself and Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho. She had an immense success. 
Pasdeloup was there, and he came near embracing 
her in his transport. He said to her: ‘No woman 
has played yet in my concerts, and no one but you 
shall ever play there. Come day after tomorrow to 
the Conservatoire to rehearse the Concerto with or- 
chestra, and then we’ll consider about it.’ On the 
appointed day, at half past ten in the evening, she 
stood before that terrible orchestra directed by Pasde- 
loup ; nearly a hundred musicians eyed her uneasi- 
ly ; all had their ears on the stretch, and murmured, 
especially, after certain singing passages which she 
played with an astonishing purity. Heer trills, points 
d’ orgue, arpeggios, nuances of all sorts, all succeeded 
admirably ; for my part, I felt a cold thrill eyen to 
my hair. The commencement of the third move- 
ment was attacked with a boldness and a brio which 
stopped the bows of the accompanists almost short; 
at the point where M. Pasdeloup was obliged to 

















recall to them the measure by rapping twice upon his 
desk. One heard nothing but compliments on all 
sides. What atone for a woman! what a bow! 
what a fourth string! In fine, the warmest compli- 
ments from M. Pasdeloup. ‘I do not wish you,’ said 
he, ‘to let yourself be heard in public elsewhere until 
you have played in my concerts. Hold yourself in 
readiness, and you may count upon a splendid tri- 
umph ; itis I who tell you so.’ (!). 

“As you see, the star is in fall ascendance ; it will 
soon shine, we donbt not, at the top of the artistic 
firmanent.” 


The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire gave 
its fifth and last “Concert Extraordinaire” yesterday. 
The programme was :—1. Symphonie Pastorale, 
Beethoven ; 2. Final d’Euryanthe, Weber ; 3. Hymn 
pour tous les instruments & cordes, Haydn ; 4. Récit. 
and Air “d’Idoménée,”? Mozart; 5. Overture ‘d’ 
Oberon,” Weber; 6. 98th Psalm (Double Cheeur), 
Mendelssohn. M. Georges Hain! conducted the con- 
cert, and may retire to rest with the conviction that 
never a season ended in such a disgraceful manner as 
this one. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony was dis- 
tinguished by a most elaborate “conac” given by a 
soloist whose name I will not mention. The tempi 
were taken & la mode de Lyon (where M. Perrin ‘‘dis- 
covered” M. Hainl) and were as similar to the 
usual traditions as ‘chalk and cheese.” The other 
morceaux were given in the same manner ; every 
movement being changed, and alas! no improve- 
ment. Lyons is famous for its saucissons, but not 
for its chefs d’orchestre; and M. Hainl, who was 
discovered there, would do well to return. The fact 
is that, a simple beater of time will not answer as a 
director of the Société. You must have a man who 
has not only that mechanical part of the affair, but 
who has enongh importance in himself to lead, and 
impose his opinion on people who are really good ar- 
tists, and want a thoronghly good musician to guide 
them, and to whom they will listen. Habeneck, who 
created the Société, was one of these ; he was a “‘car- 
actére,” and when he lifted up his voice no one dared 
speak. Girard who succeeded him was also one of 
the vieille roche and knew how to continue the good 
traditions of his predecessor. But I fear that the 
present conductor will not answer so well. The Pas- 
deloup Concerts have killed the exclusive character 
of the “Concerts de la Sociéi¢,” other socicties are 
forming ; and its good name is dying out. Thesub. 
scribers are nearly all malcontent.—Orchestra. 


At the Italiens Mlle. Méla, the “‘lady-tenor,” made 
her first appearance on Saturday in the ‘Jtaliana in 
Algieri.” She is not a tenor but a slow contralto. 
Her reception was very doubtful, the public being 
very cold but indulgent; and their applause was 
reserved for Scalese, (A/ustafu), and Agnési, a first 
rate Taddeo, and thorough artist. Mlle. Zeiss too as 
Isabella made a great advance in the favor of the au- 
dience. It is a pity that one of the last nights of the 
season should have been devoted to the production of 
a Pee pai ;” for there are good artists, such 
as those I mentioned just now, who might have helped 
to close the house brilliantly. At a fair this would 
do; but at the Italiens 1t seems a doubtful policy. 
The season will end this week. 

The Opera Comique has lost one tenor and gained 
another. M. Capoul is off to Italy to try and cure a 
laryngite which affects him ; and M. Thérie, a young 
beginner, has been engaged instead. He is the son 
of a favorite actor here some years ago, and his 
uncle, under the name of Brunswick, was the author 
alone and en colloboration, of a great number of pieces 
many of which are still in our current repertoires. 
M. Thérie made his bow in the part of Benedict in 
Auber’s “Ambassadrice.” His voice is rather an ex- 
ceptional one ; the lower notes being much stronger 
than we usually find in tenors—particularly now that 
an ut de poitrine is considered absolutely necessary for 
the benefit of mankind and artists neglect anything 
like even a medium in the voice. The quality is 
rather thin, but warm, and the voix de tée of immense 
power and compass, and blending well with the other 
registers. For the rest, good physique, gentlemaniy 
manners, good musical and general education, a born 
comedian ; voila le résume! M. Thérie was very 
warmly received by the public, and will be a useful 
addition to the troupe. “‘Fior d’Alisa’”’ is withdrawn 
for the present on account of illness ; and Mlle. Van- 
denheuvel-Duprez will run through a line of the 
stock pieces, commencing with the “Pré auz Cleres” 
(Isabelle). At the Lyrique nothing new; “Don 
Juan” is now aunounced for to-morrow, Thursday. 
I heard a very good performance of Victor Massé’s 
“Reine Topaze” the other night. Mme. Carvalho was 
in voice, and sang the Abcille song and the Carnaval 





variations delightfully. I hear that she is going to 
compose a polka, and will dedicate it tothe Empress. 
Mile. Saxe=I beg pardon—Mme. ‘Sasse is hard at 
work on a “Reverie Sentementale” to be offered to His 
Majesty ; Faure is writing a bass air for M. le Minis 
tre de I’Instrnetion Publique ; M. Montaubry a Gigue 
Auglaise dedicated to Mr: J. W. Davison, M. Guey- 
mard is writing a five act opera for the King of Prus- 
sia, and others too are hard at work. 


Ferp1nanp Htcxer, of Cologne, gave a soirée in . 
Paris on the 23d ult. M. Paul Smith writes in the 
Gazette Miisicale of the pleasure of again meeting 
“this great and sincere artist.” We translate : 

“Hiller represents to us a pleiad of famous pianists 
who arose at once under the influence and example 
of Moscheles and Hummel. Arriving very young 
in Paris, he became almost naturelized as a French- 
man when the revolution of July broke out, for he 
partook of its enthusiasm. 

“A short time before and after this period, he gave 
concerts at the Conservatoire to bring out several 
large compositions. Some years later he returned to 
Germany, and from thence went to Italy, called by 
ambition and the hope of theatrical success. “There 
was even, we believe, a joint project between him and 
Adolphe Nourrit, who had voluntarily exiled himself 
from his country, the dramatic singer contributiug 
his voice and talent, the composer’ an opera which 
was in a certain sense to reform the Italian music. 
This project came to nothing. To revenge himself 
for the failure of Romilda, Ferdinand Hiller went 
back to Germany and had executed at Leipzig his 
oratorio, The Destruction of Jerusalem, which suc- 
ceeded in that city, and everywhere, at Frankfort, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Dresden, Bruns- 
wick, Hamburg, Cassel and Riga. 

“In 1841, Hiller made a second journey to Italy, 
stopped some time at Florence, then at Rome, where 
he made studies with the celebrated , Abbé Baini, to 
familiarize himself with the ancient style of the Ro- 
man school. 

“Returning to Germany in 1842 (says M. Fétis in 
his biographical notice of him), Hiller directed the 
Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig, and afterwards the 
concerts at Dresden for two years. From 1847 to 
1849 he occupied the position of musical director at 
Diisseldorf, and in 1850 he was called to Cologne, as 
Kapellmeister of the city, and charged with the or- 
ganization of the Conservatoire, of which he is direc- 
tor. Since that time he has only left Cologne during 
one winter season to direct the music of tke Italian 
Theatre in Paris, and for two visits to the same 
city in 1853 and 1854, when he gave musical 
soirées for the benefit of the Association of Artists 
and obtained brilliant success as pianist and compos- 
er. In his visits to Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Mu- 
nich, Brunswick, Amsterdam and other cities, Hiller 
directed the execution of his own works, as well as 
the musical f&tivals at Diisseldorf, in 1853, 1855, 
1859, and the fine festival at Cologne in 1858. En- 
dowed with a delicate feeling, with verve and at the 
same time self: possession, he possesses in the highest 
degree the qualities of a chef 'd’ orchestre and wields 
great vocal and instrumental masses with an irresis- 
tible power. 

“Hiller (says M. Fétis further) is incontestibly a 
great musician, and I consider him as the German 
composer of the present day whose qualities are the 
most solid and most estimable. He does not, like 
some of his compatriots, fall into vagueness or exag- 
geration ; his style has clearness ; he does not dis- 
dain melody, and his harmony is regular in its suc- 
cessions. 

“Returning to us after a long absence, Ferdinand 
Hiller announced himself at first by two fragments of 
a Symphony entitled “Spring,” which were most fa- 
vorably received at one of Pasdeloup’s concerts. 

“In his Soirée at Erard’s, we can hardly say wheth- 
er it was as composer or as pianist that he merited 
most praise. Among the pieces that he played, we 
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will mention first the Serenade for piano, violin and 
violoncello, a veritable masterpiece, with a certain 
impress of antiquity, proving that the author has pro- 
foundly studied the art of theold German and French 
clavichord writers. We will next cite a Gavotte, a 
Sarabande, a Courante, in which the same retrospec- 
tive tendencies are manifested, singularly fertile in 
ingenious combinations of rhythm and measure. Of 
this he did the honors alone, while in the Serenade 
he had Alard and Franchomme for worthy codpera- 
tors. We confess that the fragments of a Sonata for 
piano and violin seemed to us very inferior to the 
preceding works, and only speak of the song pieces 
to say that they found in Mile. Gonvy an interpre- 
ter endowed with a fine voice.—At the end, as if to 
recall exactly the past time, Hiller was compelled to 
improvise on some of the favorite motives of his Ser- 
enade and other works.” 


Dwight’s Journal of Music, 


see 
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Music in New York. 


(From our Correspondent). 


During the past week, Dr. CurLeR gave, on 
three several occasions, a lecture in Irving Hall 
on “ The Cathedrals of England.” The lecture 
was interspersed with solos, concerted pieces, and 
choruses, performed by boys, pupils of Dr. Cut- 
ler, assisted by several amateur tenors and 
basses. 

We cannot say that the historical and wsthetic 
value of the lecture was great ; probably want 
of time compelled the lecturer to treat his subject 
in so aphoristic a manner, and merely to touch 
on its principal points. One detailed incident 
we would willingly have been spared the hear- 
ing; we mean the minute account of the barbarous 
assassination of Thomas A Beckett ; this frightful 
picture almost destroyed, for us, the effect of 
Luther's fine choral, which was: sung immediate- 
ly after Dr. Cutler’s description of the murder. 
What we expected, from a Doctor of Music, and 
what we missed in his Lecture, was a more con- 
sequent account of church music, as performed 
in English Cathedrals; information regarding 
those musicians who have had an especial influ- 
ence on such music, and their works; with com- 
parisons as so the degrees to which such men have 
profaned or ennobled the service, and so on. But 
all this was only touched upon ip a passing man- 
ner, and the subject twisted in order to bring in, 
more or less happily, the different musical selec- 
tions. The descriptions of the fugue and canon 
might also have been dispensed with; they were 
not calculated to enlighten an audience on 
the subject. Dr. Cutler, who has evidently 
studied English Church Masic asa speciality, and 
who displays somuch true zeal for genuine sacred 
music, certainly possesses knowledge and material 
enough to render his future lectures of more his- 
toric and esthetic interest ; and, in the interest 
of art, we trust he will make use of his material. 

So far as regards the instruction of his boy 
singers, Dr. Cutler deserves the highest credit. 
The choruses were sung with precision, correct 
intonation, and good taste. Also the chorals in 
all ecclesiastical keys were given with great cer- 
tainty. If the solos were less grateful to a musi- 
cal ear, it was only owing to a want of agreeable 
quality of tone in the voices themselves ; for Dr- 
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Cutler is undoubtedly able to cultivate this kind 

‘of voice, so far as it is possibleto do so. The 
masterly organ playing of Mr. G. W. Morgan 
added much tothe interest of the entertainments, 
which we are happy to say, have been materially 
successful. 

At Mr. Turopore Tromas’s last Concert, 
we had the entire music to “ Egmont” by Beet- 
hoven, interspersed with dialogue (by no means 
Goethe’s, alas!) read by Miss Eytinge: the march 
and chorus from the “Ruins of Athens”; Nico- 
lai’s Festival Overture and Chorus; the Hallelu- 
jah chorus; Henselt’s F-minor Concerto, with 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea as pianist; who also gave 
us Liszt’s transcription of the ‘“Erl-king”; and 
Mozart's aria “Non temer,” by Miss Brainard, 
who also sang the Egmont songs. The choruses 
were sung by the Mendelssohn Union, under 
Mr. Berge. 

Mr. CARLYLE PeTERSILEA, the young pian- 
ist. made his first appearance on this occasion 
before an American audience. We could not 
attend this concert early enough to hear the 
Henselt Concerto, but have heard it played in 
private by Mr. Petersilea, besides many things by 
Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Chopin. We 
were then convinced that the young artist pos- 
sessed a fine touch, and very great technical facil- 
ity, as well as a musician-like understanding of 
the different pieces he performed. Mr. Petersi- 
lea is still very young, and fresh from study ; it 
would be therefore untair to expect perfection 
from him. The young artist is still wanting in 
routine before the public, of course ; nor does he 
yet play with individual freedom; but in spite 
of this, we recognize originality already in Mr. 
Petersilea’s style of playing, while in his phras- 
ing, and coloring of passages, he displays much 
power of contrast, without being unconscientious 
towards the composer. lis left hand is at pres- 
ent somewhat unequal, a defect that may be soon 
remedied. We understand that Mr. Petersilea’s 
success with the ITenselt Concerto was somewhat 
marred by the amiable embarrassment of youth, 
as well as by the uncertainty of the orchestra ; 
but in the extremely difficult but ungrateful 
Liszt transcription, (an injudicious selection, 
made for, not by the young artist, we hear), he 
displayed his power of endurance. The Chopin 
Berceuse, which he gave on an encore, we have 
never heard more exquisitely played. 

We feel assured Mr. Carlyle Petersilea has a 
fine future before him, and that it will not be 
long before he disputes the palm with the first. 
But toattain the highest results, he must continue 
on his at present right path. 

Beethoven's “Ruins of Athens” chorus was 
well sung by the Mendelssohn Union, but we 
have never heard the “Hallelujah” chorus given 
more indifferently. M. Berge took the tempo 
much too slow at first, and towards the close in- 
dulged in rubatos and stretios, utterly contradic- 
tory to the spirit of the chorus. 

At this season of the year there are always to 
be heard in New York a number of benefit and 
other concerts, which, although of interest to the 
friends of the givers, are without permanent in- 
terest in an artistic sense. But if the concert 
season be virtually at an end, a summer season of 
light English Operas is in project, to be carried 
out at the lately completed Theatre Francais, in 
Fourteenth St. The new building will be open- 
ed next week with Ercunera’s comic opera, 


“The Doctor of Alcantara.” 





Mr. Eichberg is 
now in the city, superintending rehearsals. We 
hope to report a complete success for this clever 
musician, whom, like Mr. Petersilea, we hope to 
count among our permanent residents here. [We 
hope not.—Ep.] We are also promised another 
addition to the number of those among us who 
are zealots for the true and beautiful in art, 
in the person of Mr. Joun G. MorGan, musical 
director of the Oberlin College, Ohio, a young 
organist, who has made thorough studies under 
Richter in Leipzig, and Ritter in Erfurt. Mr. 
Morgan’s technical ability is distinguished, and 
his musical knowledge sound. We need such or- 
ganists here to assist in the regeneration of church 
music. LANCELOT. 
New York, May 22. 





Concerts. 


The Festivat Funp Concert of the Hanpen 
anp Haypn Socrery, on Sunday evening, May 13, 
may pass for the formal close of the real musical sea- 
son, that is to say of the great series of concerts, what 
remained being of a miscellaneous character, mostly 
benefit occasions. And a noble close it was. It was 
in some sense a revival, or a reflection, of the splen- 
dors of the Festival twelve months ago. Between 
five and six hundred voices were assembled, and the 
orchestra increased to sixty instruments, so that the 
performance was nearly on the same grand scale. 
The drill of chorus and of orchestra, under Cart 
ZERRAHN, had been particularly careful. The selec- 
tions (Part I. Nicolai’s Religious Festival Overture, 
and Mendelssohn’s 42d Psalm; Part II. Mendels- 
sohn’s Hymn of Praise) were of the most interesting 
and inspiring character. The Music Hall, strange to 
say, was not crowded—May with its apple-blossoms 
was a strong competitor—yet it was very nearly fill- 
ed, and by the most encouraging kind of audience. 

In manner as in matter we think this may be 
counted among the very best concerts ever given by 
the old Society. Everything went heartily and full 
of life. The chorus singing was uncommonly good ; 
and so was the orchestra, bringing out the contra- 
puntal interludes and variations of the Nicolai Over- 
ture in strong, unmistakeable outline, while the cho- 
ral unison on Luther’s hymn : “Zin feste Burg,” was 
sublime. We have never felt the power of this piece 
so much, not even at the Festival. 

The Mendelssohn Cantata (42d Psalm): “ As the 
hart pants,” was new to the public. Not so grand, 
so varied, or elaborate as the “Hymn of Praise,” not 
to speak of the Oratorios, it is purely beautiful and 
full of tender feeling from beginning to end. Indeed 
a lovely composition, in which the iamost yearning 
and deep trials of the soul,as well as the sweetest com- 
fort, alike find expression. We cannot think when 
the Society have ever been so happy in the rendering 
of any work as they were, on the whole, with this 
Cantata. It is, to be sure, comparatively easy ; the 
stream flows smoothly all the way ; there are no such 
broken, intricate, perplexing agitato passages as one 
or two in the Lobgesang; yet it was no child’s play, 
no thing of accident, to present such a work of art 
so truthfully and well, with such symmetry and such 
refinement. 

The opening chorus, where the Contraltos breathe 
in so soft and low, after a few measures of the or- 
chestra: “As the hart pants after the water brooks, 
so panteth my soul for thee, O God,” and voice after 
voice as it were in unconscious harmony swells the 
prayer, possesses you so easily,that you scarcely seem 
to listen as to anything without, for what you hear is 
but the musing, the upward yearning of your own 
soul, only in sympathy with all other souls, for this 
music has at once set a common tone of feeling. This 
isin F; changing to the relative minor, the next 
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piece is a soprano solo: ‘‘For my soul thirsteth for 
God,” a lovely melody, first sketched in an oboe solo 
which was played with fine feeling; and very admi_ 
rably did Miss Houston sing it, both technically and 
in point of expression ; plainly the heart was in it. 

No. 3. A Soprano recitative. ‘My tears have 
been my meat,” leads to the aria : “For I had gone 
forth,” of a singularly original, almost quaint turn— 
still excellent on the part of Miss Houston—and 
then the air is taken up in two-part chorus, soprani 
and alti, the solo intervening from time to time and 
as it were stimulating the chorus.—No. 4. Full 
chorus, beginring with tenors and basses in unison : 
“Why, my soul, art thou cast down,” answered by 
the brighter voices: “ Trust then in God !”—a 
theme which stamps itself so strongly that it seems as 
if those words had set themselves to it and could not 
naturally be set to any other music. The exhilara- 
tion of this subsides for a moment; the choral sun- 
shine is clouded by a short soliloquy : “ Within me 
is my soul cast down,” very touching and very sad, 
for soprano. <A quartet of male voices suggest com- 
fort: “The Lord hath commanded his kindness in 
the day time ”; but the mournful soprano strain 
replies, and so the two strains alternate, all five 
voices uniting in the end. Here the soprano was 
sung by Miss Saran W. Barron, her first appear- 
ance in oratorio. Her clear, rich, true voice, and 
effective execution, not without fervor, although of 
too birdlike and bright a quality for the sentiment of 
the piece, made a highly favorable impression. Much 
may be hoped of her. 

No. 7, the final chorus, is a resumption of No. 4, 
“Trust thou in God,” but this time worked up at 
greater length, and with enhanced effect, especially in 
the orchestra, where the figurative running basses 
contribute grandly to the climax. The Organ also, 
judiciously used by Mr. Lane, helped out the sug- 
gestion of infinity, and sublimely the whole thing 
closed in long notes on the words “henceforth and 
for evermore !” 

Of the “Hymn of Praise,” now grown familiar, lit- 
tle need be said, except that its charm does not even 
begin to wear out, and that never, except at last 
year’s Festival, have we had it so successfully ren- 
dered. It lies in the nature of the case that we hard- 
ly expect ever to hear a perfect rendering of the mid- 
die portions of the chorus: ‘The night is departing ;” 
with the best training that can only be some such rare 
luck or inspiration as might, lifting the singers above 
themselves for once, realize the intention of the vocal 
parts in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. For the rest, 
the choruses went capitally. Miss Houston sang the 
soprano solos, and neither the splendor of her voice 
nor the right inspirations failed her. Miss Barton sang 
with her the duct: “I waited for the Lord,” which 
was so perfect as a whole that the call for a repetition 
was irresistible. The least satisfactory part of the 
whole was the tenor of Mr. HazELwoop, which was 
dry and unexpressive, although the voice is not with- 
out power and sweetness, and his effort appeared 
careful and conscientious. 


Ernst Perapo’s second Matinée, at Chickering’s, 
May 9, showed that the interest in this gifted young 
pianist had not at all abated. He seemed to fvel the 
sympathy of his audience and to be in the best mood 
for playing. The F-major Sonata of Beethoven, for 
piano and violin, with Mr. Henry Suck, was _ren- 
dered with such easy, even mastery on the part of the 
pianist, and so much geniality withal, and such good 
codperation on the part of the violinist, that everybody 
was delighted. Three out of ‘‘Six Diversions,” for 
four hands, by Bennett (op. 53), with Mr. Lane, 
were charmingly graceful pieces, charmingly played. 
But the Chopin Rondo, for two pianos, played for a 
finale, by two such artists, made perhaps the greatest 
impression of all. 

For solos, Mr. Perabo played, in the first place, 
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the Scherzo and the Ronio finale from a Sonata by 
Schubert in D major, op. 53. Schubert’s Sonatas 
are almost anew element, and a most welcome one, 
in our piano concerts. These works, full of genius, 
if sometimes imperfect in form, redundant, needing 
condensation, nine or ten in number, deserve to be 
known now that we know Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin so well. We know no other well- 
spring of real musical inspirations, after the above, 
that can yield us so much. We notice that just now, 
by a curious coincidence, Schubert's Sonatas are the 
new sensation in the chamber concerts of London. 
We do not think Perabo’s selection was the most in- 
teresting that he could havé made; the two Sonatas 
in A minor, the one in A major, or one in B flat, or 
one beginning with a long Adagio, in G, and called 
“Fantasia,” are either of them greater. Still that 
Scherzo is full of life and vigor, quite inspiring ; and 
the Rondo, though rather common in its thoughts, 
is carried through with such exquisite grace and deli- 
cacy, and both were’ played so perfectly, that he had 
the audience fairly with him, and all wishing to hear 
more of Schubert. 

Foy other solos he gave two little compositions of 
his own: the first a Scherzo, rather pastoral in style, 
the other called “Moment Musicale,” both character- 
istic, well composed and pleasing. 

The interest of the concert was varied by the first 
appearance of another new singer, Miss CLara M. 
Lorine, a pupil of Mrs. Long ; a very pure, true 
voice, with soul in it, and of good power ; she sang 
‘Mother, O sing me to rest” by Franz, and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Zuleika” and “Maid of Gonges,” songs 
without much contrast, but very sweetly sung, with 
chaste expression and refinement. 


The Orrnevs Mosicat Socrety invited their 
friends to the Melodeon on Wednesday evening, May 
9, and gave one of those unique musical entertain- 
ment of theirs, which was not lost upon the very ap- 
preciative audience. About thirty voices, averaging 
better in quality than we have known before, sang 
together, under Mr. ZerrAuN’s direction, the ‘Ge- 
sang der Verbiindeten,” by Reissiger ; “Die stille Wus- 
serrose,” by Abt, a delicious piece of soft and quiet 
harmony, in which the deep basses introduce some 
wonderfully impressive modulations ; Liszt’s ‘Pei 
terlied,” a wild, strange thing enough, and a more 
old-fashioned chorus, “Der Séngerlust,” by Spohr. 
We really think the Orpheus never sang so well ; we 
must congratulate the Club on the sound condition 
of its “active’’ nucleus.—Mr. KreissMANN sang 
part of the “Dichterliebe” cyclus of little breaths of 
song by Schumann, also the same composer’s “Du, 
meine Seele !” and “Spring-night,”’ never more charm- 
ingly or with more feeling; it was a graceful “Auf 
Wicderselin” on his part (he is on his way to Eu- 
rope), to which we all may add on ours: Auf Wie- 
derhéren ! Mr. Leonnann, who exquisitely accom- 
panied the songs, gave also some capital piano solos, 
namely, a Gavotte by Bach, and a Nocturne, an An- 
dante and the Polonaise, op. 52, by Chopin. Miss 
Apprie Ryan sang “Thekla’s Lament” and “Thine 
is my heart” by Schubert, and ‘‘Good night,” and 
“Er ist gekommen” by Franz, all highly relished. But 
there was no greater favorite than Mr. Scuracs- 
STAEDTER, Whose baritone voice is more juicy, musi- 
cal and sweet than ever, and whose singing is so ge- 
nial, refined and full of feeling. His solos, including 
“The two Grenadiers” by Reissiger, provoked insati- 
able applause. 

Mr. Peck’s Annual Concert was a great success. 
Miscellaneous as such things for the most part must 
be, the miscellany was far better and more significant 
than usual. Indeed the standard of even the most 
“popular” concerts seems to have been somewhat 
elevated by this winter’s work. Miss KeLioca dis- 
played her vocal fluency and grace and finish to the 





best advantage in ‘Son virgine vezzosa,”’ the Prayer 
and Barcarolle from “The North Star,” a song by 
Wallace, &e. Ernst Prrano played the entire 
Schubert Sonata in D, all its four long movements, 
a questionable experiment for the Music Hall ; but 
he held the great audience captive to the end, and 
was immensely applauded, and obliged to appear 
again and play the two little fancies by Bargiel which 
he has made so popular. The Chopin Rondo, too, 
by Lang and Perabo, made great effect. 

Mrs. Smiru and Miss Cary blended their fine 
voices very satisfactorily in Rossini’s Quis est homo 
and a duet by Campana. Dr. Guitmerte, with 
powerful bass voice often rich and musical, some- 
times a little coarse, and with carefully studied, some- 
times over-calculated expression, sang a Scena and 
Aria by Adolph Adam, and quite a sweet song by 
C. J. Hopkins: “Morn, Noon, Night.” Mr. Eu- 
GENE THAYER, recently returned from Germany, 
opened each part on the great Organ, playing, first, 
an Organ Concerto by Handel (in B flat, No. 2), 
four movements, in which we did not get very deeply 
interested ; afterwards, one of those ‘Choral Varia- 
tions (Vorspiele) by Bach, and a Pastorale by the 


same—both sweet and truly edifying. All three 
pieces were clearly and tastefully executed. There 
was also cornet playing by Mr. Ruopotrn Hatt, 


whose pianissimo and echoes were remarkably per- 
fect. 


We had counted on room to say a good word,also, 
of the benefit concerts of Miss ANNiE Cary(in which 
there was excellent singing by herself, Miss Houston, 
Mrs. Cary, Mr. Rudolphsen and Mr. Whitney, and 
choice piano pieces by Mr. Lang), and of Mr. Bar- 
NABEE—both beneficiaries having evidently hosts of 
friends. Mr. Barnabee, besides a bass voice of rare 
musical quality which he uses well, and besides his 
exquisitely comic vein, in the John Parry and Hatton 
style, without the slightest taint of coarseness, shows 

alent, if we are not mistaken, for higher walks of 
Art than he has yet attempted. 


We translate from the Belletristisches Journal (New 
York), the following notice of a Boston artist whose 
name has been already often noticed in this jour- 
nal: 


“Leipzia, Marcu 24, 1866. We can tell yon 
with peculiar satisfaction of a new and vigorously 
rising talent in the field of piano-forte virtuosos ; we 
mean your young countryman, Herr Cartyte Pr- 
TERSILEA, of Boston, Arriving at the Leipzig Con- 
servatorium in the year 1863, already prepared by 
excellent technical studies, he succeeded, after two 
years of instruction under Profs. Moscheles and Wen- 
zel, in lifting himself into the ranks of the most dis- 
tinguished pupils of the piano-forte class. By his 
very admirable rendering of a Concerto by Henselt 
at the Haupt-priifung, at Easter time in 1865, he won 
the particular attention and the friendly regard of one 
of our more important Art-connoisseurs and critics. 
Partly by his advice, Herr Petersilea left Leipzig in 
the latter part of the summer of the same year and 
went to Munich, there to learn, under the guidance 
of the greatest pianist now living in Germany, Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, the higher spiritual, poctie concep- 
tion(!)and reproduction of the tone-poems of our great 
masters, and to develop himself more freely and in- 
dependently than he might succeed in doing at Leip- 
zig, where, in spite of undeniable excellence of abso 
lute technical instruction,” &c., &c.,—the writer has 
plainly a leaning to the “Zukunft.” . . . 

“A few weeks since, Herr Petersilea reiurned here 
on his way to America, in order to give our connois- 
seurs and patrons of Art a palpable proof of his ar- 
tistic development under the care of Biilow. In the 
18th Gewandhaus concert of the past season, March 
8, the young virtuoso appeared for the first time on 
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an independent footing and achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess by his performance of the Romanza and Rondo 
of Chopin’s E-minor Concerto. He afterwards play- 
ed with equal success in a concert of the Zéllner-Ver- 
ein, where he was applauded the moment he present- 
ed himself, and still more after his brilliant execution 
of Thalberg'’s ‘A/éise’ fantasia and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of Mendslasohn’s Overture, march and fairy 
dance from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ On 
the 19th March he played before the Artists’ Union 
here (called the ‘Klapperkasten’), Weber’s ‘Perpe- 
tuum mobile,’ and the Liszt arrangement again, with 
loud and general applause. 

“Still more brilliant success did he achieve in a 
Soirée of his own, which he gave on the 2st of 
March in the Hall of the Conservatorium, before an 
invited assembly of nearly 400 persons exclusively 
belonging to artistic circles,—a very remarkable and, 
s0 far as we know, unprecedented ease for a former 
pupil of the institution. That evening he played 
(with a pupil of Concertmeister David, the still verv 
youthful violinist, Brandt, from Hamburg) the C- 
minor Sonata Duo of Beethoven, and, by himself, 
Bach's great Organ Fugue in A minor, as transerib- 
ed by Liszt; also the C-sharp minor Sonata by Rich- 
ter, professor of Harmony and Connterpoint in the 
Conservatorium ; the brilliant and extremely difficalt 
C-major Fantasia by Schumann, and Chopin’s splen- 
did Polonaise in A flat. 

“There is but one voice among all impartial judges 
here regarding the young virtuoso, .and that is in 
warmest recognition of his real and remarkable ar- 
tistic capacity. In the performance of Herr Carlyle 
Petersilea not only do we perceive an extremely well 
developed technique,—above all, elegance and power 
of touch, fineness in the distribution of light and 
shade, signal correctness and perfect cleanness of 
passages, and uncommon tenderness (in Adagios, for 
instance, and pieces of like character )—bnt we must 
emphasize especially his understanding of his author, 
the way he enters into the spirit of the work—one of 
the chief merits of the disciples of the Liszt-Biilow 
school. There can be no doubt that the young artist 
will make a mark in his own country, and will win 
the sympathies of the American friends of Art. As 
little can we doubt, if he goes on as he has done in 
the direction so happily begun under Master Biilow, 
that we shall in a few years have to count him among 
the shining stars in the firmament of executive musi- 
cal artists.” 





Provipence, R. I.—Of the great German Sing- 
ing Festival, to be held in this city next month, a 
writer in the Providence Press says : 


The grand series of concerts to be given here on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th of June, deserve especial at- 
tention atthe hands of the citizens of Providence. 
Some of the most celebrated societies from Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Newark, ete., numbering in 
the aggregate six hundred singers, with a complete 
orchestra of fiftv members, selected from the best mu- 
sicians in New York and Boston, under the leadership 
of Carl Zerrahn, will be present, and a musical treat 
may be expected, far surpassing anything ever before 
heard here. Mr. A. Paur, of New York, is engaged 
to be the general musical director of the festival. The 
German Liederkranz of this city have the whole mat- 
ter under their especial management, and they are 
laboring with a zeal most praiseworthy. 

There are to be two grand vocal and instrumental 
concerts, one of them a Singing Match Concert, at 
which the singers by clubs will contend for excellence 
in singing, and an Orchestral Matinee, at which 
Schubert's great C-Majcr Symphony will be per- 
formed, with other choice selections. The Festival 
concludes with a grand excursion to Rocky Point. 


Cixcinnati. The Harmonic Society gave a con- 
cert at Melodeon Hall, on the 8th inst., with a crowd- 
The first half of the Oratorio Elijah 
The second 


ed house. 
formed the first part of the programme. 
part contained the overture to Oberon; a recitative 
and aria from Mozart’s Figaro; a Trio for violin, 
viola and ’cello, by Beethoven ; and Righini’s cho- 
rus: “The Lord is great.” The performance is 
much praised by the local critics, especially the sing- 
ing of Mrs. Dexter. One of the said critics is origi- 
nal; in speaking of the Elijah, he says: 

The first part only of the oratorio of “Elijah” was 
given, but when one considers the disadvantages that 
an amateur society labors under, in the necessary omis- 
sion of costume and scenery, (!) even that much render- 
ed without interruption will be regarded as highly 
creditable, especially when the same uniform success, 





in a musical point of view, follows, as it did last 
night. 

Never having heard “Elijah” rendered in public 
before, we have to observe that its choral effects are 
grand when competently bronght out, but its solo 
parts scem tame, and not at all commensurate with the 
greatness of the theme. {!) ; 

Paivaperrnra. The Worrsonn Testimonial 
Concert on the 5th, appears, by all accounts, to have 
been a gratifying success. A correspondent of the 
New York Weekly Review writes : 

The audience, though a small one when the pro- 
gramme is considered, was a very choice one, being 
composed of our best musical and literary people. It 
is rare to see as many of oyr resident musicians in an 
audience as were gathered upon this occasion. The 
testimonial, which consists of Becthoven’s complete 
works, the Leipsic edition, most beautifully bound, 
was presented by Prof. Rose, in a kindly pleasant 
speech, while Mr. Wolfsohn’s reply was modestly 
brief and graceful. As to the performance, it was 
excellent, under the baton of Theodore Thomas, and, 
animated by a cordial regard for the artist, in whose 
honor it was given, they gave Beethoven’s music with 
a force and precision that our Philadelphia orchestras 
do not often attain. The Concerto (in E flat) and 
the Kreutzer Sonata were warmly appreciated. 


The Evening Bulletin says: ° 

We were charmed beyond all measure, or our de- 
serts. The orchestra, composed, with but one or two 
exceptions, of resident musicians, was, we think, the 
completest that was ever heard in Philadelphia. It 
was a revelation, indeed, to many of us—accustomed, 
as we are, to the meagre tones of one violoncello, all, 
it seems, that the “Germania” ean afford for their 
own rehearsals and concerts, which are invariabl 
noticeable for a pitiful lack of strings, and, with which 
they essay, with but poor success, the most elaborate 
classical works, necessarily failing to do anything 
like justice to the music whose interpretation they at- 
tempt,—to listen to the rich vibrations of the four 
’cellos, and the three supporting double-basses—not 
to speak of the very full complement of upper strings, 
which was the especial feature of the orchestra of this 
concert—all of which was a novelty to the majority 
of the audience present, and undoubtedly created in 
their minds a more satisfactory idea of the true nature 
of an orchestra than they had ever entertained before. 


Haypy’s “Seasons.” This charming oratorio 
or cantata was performed last evening before a crowd- 
ed audience, in the Academy of Music, by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society. The solo parts were taken 
by Miss Caroline Richings, Mr. Geo. Simpson, and 
Mr. J. R. Thomas. The chorus numbered about 
two hundred voices, and the orchestra about thirty- 
five instruments. The whole was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Carl Sentz. It was a treat to have 
so admirable an artist as Miss Richings for the so- 
prano solo. She sang with great intelligence, ele- 
gance and taste, was frequently applauded, and, in 
the delightful song, with chorus, ‘A’ wealthy lord,” 
she was enthusiastically encored. Mr. Simpson sang 
with his usual sweetness, but very tamely and with 
too much of the portamento that seems to have fastened 
itself on him. Mr. Thomas has an agreeable voice 
and sings well, but he lacks force, and the lower part 
of his voice is not strong enongh for the music of this 
work. The excellent Handel and Haydn chorus nev- 
er sang more admirably than it did last evening. 
There were no flaws or hitches in the performance, 
and there was everything to show how carefully and 
conscientiously the singers had studied their parts. 
The orchestra was unusually good.—Jbid. 


Mr. Cart Gaertner’s Matineg, én the Foyer 
of the Academy yesterday afternoon, was not as well 
attended as it would have been if the weather had 
been more favorable. The performance was uncom- 
monly fine, Mr. Gaertner playing mm his best manner, 
as did the other artists engaged. The novelty of the 
entertainment was the first appearance of Mme. Abel, 
a pianist from New York, who plays the most diffi- 
cult music in the most brilliant and artistic manner. 
In the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven, with Mr. Gaert- 
ner, and in a duo with that fine artist. Mr. Charles 
Jarvis, she gave the utmost delight. But in a Poloe 
naise of Chopin, from whom she is said to have tak; 


en lessons, she played in a style worthy of that great 


genius. In elegance of fingering, brilliant, crisp 
touch, force and expression, we know of no lady ar- 
tist who appears in public that is her equal. She 
would soon he a great favorite in Philadelphia, if she 
were to appear oftener. Mr. Gaertner played a violin 
solo of great difficulty in admirable style. Mr. Graff 
sang several German songs very agreeably. The 
concert concluded with a quintet by Schumann, very 
elegantly played.—Jlid, May 18. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The silent teachers. Duet. S. Glover. 60 
The music of the birds. “ sg 60 
Two excellent duets, in Glover’s best style, the first 
bearing some resemblance to *‘What are the wild 
waves saying.” 
I’d be arose. Song. F. Shrival. 
The last request. Ballad. E. M. Slade. 
In the spring. (Im Friihling). R. Franz. Op. 22. 
Charming, of course. Touching and sweet melody. 
Little Hessie. Song and chorus. J. V. Webster. 30 
Do not wound the heart that loves thee. “« 30 
Have a kind word for all. Song and Cho. « 30 
Three fresh and good songs, by a composer of mark- 
ed talent. 
Liquor-ish ; or, Massachusetts Blue Laws. Comic. 
F. Wilder. 
The Curiosity ; or, Lines and Rhymes. 
Hutchinson and Kittredge. 
Two trifles, belonging to a class which mark with a 
jest the prominent events of the times. Pretty music. 
Nearer to thee. Song. L. Williams. 
Prayer, sweet prayer. Chant. J. E. Gould. 
Afloat on the tide. Song. M. Keller. 
Mother,take me to the ball to-night. S’g. 77. Russell. 
Bid me to live. Song. J. LZ. Hatton. 
Good songs, by well-known composers. 
Beautiful cloud. Song. 
Very smooth and flowing in style. 
Ah, be gentle with the fallen. 
Angel Alice. Song and Cho. 
Of excellent sentiment. 


30 


30 


30 


40 
30 


J.C. J. 


E. H. Bailey. 
T. M. Towne. 


Instrumental, 


The Postillion Polka. 4 hands. De Much. 40 
Very brilliant, and quite easy. 
“Young Minstrel.” 
Valse de la Rhine. 
La Chasse de Jeune Henri. 
Easy, and good for beginners. 
Portuguese Evening hymn. “Crown Jewels.” 


Baumbach. 


20 
20 


40 

A fine transcription. 

Three Sonatinas, by Z. Kéhler. No. 1, 50 cts., No. 
2, 50 cts., No. 3, 

Kohler, deservedly famous through his studies, now 
appears jn a new field. Pupils who follow him thith- 
er, will find themselves benefitted and pleased, 

Charlie is my darling. Four hands. C. 17. Osborne. 

Our old Scotch friend, who, we are glad to see, is 
getting *‘fore-handed.” 

Valse des Roses. E. Ketterer. 

Quite an elaborate composition, with Ketterer’s 
brilliancy, tempered by the graceful qualities of the 
theme Somewhat difficult. 

Rastic Pictures. 12 beautiful pieces for piano. 
A. Baumbach. 


A new set of pieces, by this skilful arranger and 
com poser.is always xn acquisition for the musica! pub- 
lie. The set consists of : 
1 Love in May. 

2 Simplete. 

3 Gondelied, 

4 Remembrance. 
5 LAfricaine. 

6 Cradle Song. 
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7 Mour of Parting. 

8 Listen to me 

9 Coronation march. 
10 Ib Desiderio. 
11 Immortellen waltz. 
12 Do they think of me. 


Books. 


ArbBuckir’s Cornet Metuop. Price $3.00 
A very complete and thorough method, compiled 
by a distinguished player on the instrument, and 
contains portion of the works of Jones, Koenig. Levy 
and others, with numerous exercises, and extracts 
from operas. 





Music BY Mat, —Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 




















